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THE MAN FROM whom I first got wind of the real purposes of 
American schooling was James Bryant Conant, one of the 
truly influential Americans of the goth century. Dr. Conant, 
descendant of a Mayflower family, was president of Harvard for 
30 years, a WWI poison gas specialist, a WWII inner-circle 
executive on the atomic bomb project, high commissioner of the 
American zone in occupied Germany after that war ended, anda 
pivotal figure in the evolution of American forced schooling, as 
you'll discover in alittle while. 

But first you and I must lay some groundwork before we can 
properly understand what official schooling is meant to be. And 
keep in mind as I speak about schooling that education and 
schooling are quite different things. Long-term schooling can 
only achieve its purposes by inflicting a profound degree of bore- 
dom on the young. I'll defend that thesis later, but for the 
moment fix your attention on the concept of boredom. If you went 
through 12 years of school, you were often bored. 

I couldn’t have been older than seven when my grandfather 
told me one day after I’d complained of being bored that I was 
never to say that word aloud again in his presence or he would 
slap me silly. He said that the obligation to amuse and instruct 
myself was entirely my own, the buck couldn’t be passed to 
anyone else. He said that bored people were childish people, 
always to be avoided. Boredom and childishness are closely allied 


with one another; those trapped in both states have no Clear idea 


of what to do with time, no wisdom about priorities, 


Think of institutional schooling as it has evolved over the past 
100 years as a laboratory of extended childishness. In the act of 
having their childhood artificially extended, in ways they can feel, 
but lack the perspective to think about cogently, most 
schoolchildren are frequently bored. I want you to consider the 
possibility that these feelings have been evoked forsome rational 
reason, and as you consider boredom as an essential part of 
the school equation, remember that institutionalized school- 
teachers are bored, too—though they might not so readily admit 
toit. 

I taughtschool for 30years. From experience I can tell you that 
boredom is the common condition of schoolteachers: low 
energy, whining, and dispirited speech inside the teacher 
culture are readily observable signs of a hollow inner state, one 
waiting to be filled up by somebody else. 

If you ask school kids, as I often did, why they feel so bored, they 
always give the same few answers. They say that the work is stupid, 
that it makes no sense, or that they already knowit. They say they 
want to be doing something real, not Just sitting around; they say 
the teachers don’t seem to know much about their subjects and 


clearly aren’tinterested in what they teach. 


And when you ask teachers why they are bored, they say it’s the 
kids’ fault. They say the kids are rude, that they aren’t interested 
in anything except grades. So how can a teacher be interested in 
them? It’sa Catch 22, you see. 

When you spend some time watching schools, you gradually 
become aware of what childish places they are, that kids and 
teachers are held prisoners there in a childhood they would 
willingly have left long ago, if they knew how, and if the 
institution had encouraged them to escape that dependent 
condition. 

Let’s define terms a bit further before continuing. Visualize a 
continuum from childlike on one end to childish on the other. 
Childlike is what we expect young children to be; innocent, 
trusting, anxious to please, full of wonder, respectful. Childish is 
the dark other side of childlike, childish people are selfish, 
irresponsible, bored, envious, inconsiderate, whining. In gener- 
al, childish people lack emotional proportion. 

Now contrast these two terms with another familiar 
word— youthful. Can you sense immediately we are on 
different ground?! Youthful offers quite a positive window on the 
early years. It suggests adventurousness, energy, curiosity, 
resilience, indomitability, the capacity to surprise, an openness to 
new experience. 

Schooling could not exist in its customary shapes if it encour- 
aged the qualities of youthfulness; literally, it could not contain 


them without exploding its structure. Is this not a strange 


institution then which finds itself compelled to Suppresg i 
very qualities of youthfulness which are widely ackn anle Ose 
be passports to success in Western society? ed to 
Since personal expression (and development) isso rigorous] 

constrained by the structures of schooling—rigorously RB à 
that youthfulness is suffocated ( although childishnesş : 
nurtured)—a disinterested observer might be expected t 
hypothesize that some greater interest is being served by schools 
as they are, an interest which must be protected from the ingredi. 
ents, and eventual outcomes, of youthful expression. Put 
another way, schools couldn’t be the way they are, so expensively 
flying in the face of common sense and long experience in how 
children learn things, unless they were doing something right 
from some particular point of view. Schools may notseem reason- 
able places to me or to you—or to many children— but that’s not 
to say theyaren’t, at all times, rational from where the managers of 
our society sit. 

To belabor what seems to me obvious: schools wouldn’t be as 
theyare unless that suited the mostimportantmen and womenin 
the world; obviously if schools displeased the managers of society, 
they would cease to exist as they are, over time. How, indeed, 
could it be otherwise? If we persist in thinking like engineers 
about the particular problems of schooling, like bad reading or 
bad manners, we will surely miss seeing what the school forest is 
really about, for concentrating too heavily on its trees. Getting 
better teachers, better principals, better superintendents, or 


bettertextbooks will notsolve the school mess, to do that requires 
us to understand what forced schooling is really about—and what 


we jeopardize by trying to rock its boat. 


Secondary school was hardly the only path to maturity until 
after WWII. Junior high school didn’t exist in many places until 
then and high school was only a part of the upbringing of a 
fraction of the young until well after the First World War. To give 
just two examples that I took very casually from The New York Times 
of 18 April, this year, and the New-Yorker magazine of April 21: ina 
Times obituary for the 101st richest man in the world, John S. 
Latsis, who builta global empire in shipping, Ilearned that he was 
born in 1910 in the Greek fishing village of Katakola where, 
virtually unschooled, he began his working life as a laborer 

before he graduated to being a deckhand on a freighter. At 28, 
with his savings and some loans, he bought a rusty freighter 
which, over the next three decades, he parlayed into a fleet of 
ships. He then, without any instruction, diversified into construc- 
tion, oil, banking, and the like without even an MBA from the 
Harvard Business School. Over the years his yacht was lent to 
Prince Charles, to President George Bush, to Colin Powell, and to 
Marlon Brando. How’s that for a Greek laborer without a college 
degree? 

The other obit-profile I unearthed without any deliberate 


research, on the same day I saw the New York Times 


ie 
aboutanotherfellowwithouta college degree. Hisna Piece, wy 


Me was Lew 
Wasserman and according to the New Yorker he was “the 
. e m 
significant player in the creation of the Hollywood that we ia 
Ow 


today.” 

Wasserman was born in 1913. By the age of 12 he was selling 
candy ina theatre and at fifteen he had aregularjob, workingas, 
movie usher from 3PM to midnight, seven days a week. He 
needed to miss high school to keep his job so he made deals, with 
the principal and the teachers: with the principal he agreed to 
raise enough money to pay for the school athletic uniforms 
(which he did by showing movies at the school for g cents an 
admission) , with the chemistry teacher his attendance waswaived 
if he passed the tests (which he did by studying on his own). 
So much for Wasserman’s “education.” He couldn’t afford 
college, which was time saved for other things. Wasserman used 
the time to buy up the contracts of Greta Garbo, Fred Astaire, 
Henry Fonda, Billy Wilder, Josh Logan, Dorothy Parker, Dashiell 
Hammett, and others (using someone else’s money, of course), 
and by the age of 33 he was president of M.C.A., the Music 
Corporation of America. He studied tax law on his own and 
invented a variety of structured transactions and deferred com- 
pensation plans which specialist attorneys had never thoughtof. 

If biographies like this are news to you, it isn’t your fault. 
Although 50 years ago schools commonly talked of these 


alternative route triumphs, they don’t anymore; nor do 


America’s important news outlets focus your attention on how 
many people make it without benefit of schooling. If you think 
I’m exaggerating, how many of you know that as I speak, across 
the ocean in wealthy Switzerland, less than one kid in four goes 
beyond elementary school? In the richest nation in the world, per 
capita, over 75 percent of the population has only a grade school 


background. 


Through most of American history, most kids didn’t go to 
secondary school. Yet the unschooled rose to be admirals, like 
Farragut, inventors, like Edison; captains of industry, like 
Carnegie and Rockefeller; presidents, like Washington and 
Lincoln; fast-food tycoons like Ray Kroc of McDonald’s or Dave 
Thomas of Wendy’s; writers like Herman Melville or Joseph 
Conrad; scholars, like Margaret Meade. None of these names 
were ever sentenced to 12 yearsin a classroom. 

For most of history, including our own history, people who 
reached the age of 13 weren’t looked upon as children. Ariel 
Durant, who co-wrote an enormous multi-volume history of the 
world of which millions of copies are in American homes thanks 
to the Book-Of-The-Month Club, was happily married at the age 
of 13 to her co-author Will Durant, to whom she remained 
married for more than 50 years until his death. Will was 26, Ariel 


13. Would she really have been better off doing eighth grade 


homework than starting her life studying professional hi 

raphy. Something has been left out of the stories we’ve Be 

about the proper role of thirteen-year olds, and to find Si solq 

that is I need to take you back to the foundry where pini 

childish, boring schools were fashioned—a northern en 
n 


nation, now vanished, called Prussia. 
By 1820, Prussia was teaching the important countries of th 
e 


world that forced schooling could be a habit-training laborat 
. . 0 
for obedient subjects, men and women whose responsiveness N 
. - = 0 
political and economic exhortation could be counted upon 


Thus was a novel “fourth purpose” for the school institution put 


into play; such apurpose had been conceived in antiquity—Plato 
wrote eloquently of such a system in his Republicand Laws—New 


England had briefly tried the idea without success in the 17th 


century, too, but the laurel of forced schooling must go to 


Prussia. 
It was from Prussia that the idea and the method spread west 


and east, first to the United States and France, later to Britain and 
Japan and everywhere else. And the worl 
the course of three titanic Prussian wars, be 
just how well this scheme worked to conce 
the psychologies, hard and soft, develop 
the other Germanies, it was seen that schoo 
conditioning laboratory, making children su 
sort of authoritarian command, including the so 


tarianisms of advertising and public relations. 


d was soon to learn over 
tween 1871 and 1945, 
ntrate state power. As 
ed in Prussia and 
] could become a 
sceptible to any 
ft-core authori- 


If children could be trained to surrender their judgements 
and their free wills to political exhortations and commercial 
blandishments, a revolution in economic affairs would be at 
hand. In 1776 Adam Smith had detailed the implacable laws of 
supply and demand in his immortal essay, The Wealth of Nations, 
but suddenly Prussian schooling and German psychology 
opened a whole new world, one in which Adam Smith’s laws 
could be repudiated by the clever. For if demand could be 
created for virtually any product and service, and for any political 
idea, then a managerial revolution was at hand. One which freed 
managers, (and after all politicians are our social managers, so 
them, too) from a slavish dependence on public opinion. With 
enough resources and enough access, public opinion could be 
what managementwanted it to be. 

Think of the business school subject loosely called “market- 
ing.” If people want something there is really little need to 
“market” it to them. Anyone can sell ice to Bombay as New 
England merchants proved two hundred years ago; it’s selling ice 
to Eskimos or $150 sneakers to poor children when those 
sneakers are no better constructed than $15 bargain shop brands 
that takes the marketing. What marketing really means is over- 
coming sales resistance, regardless of the reasons for that 


resistance. 


It’s an art, but what if it could be made into a science? How? By 


isolating children far from the everydayworld, by confining the 

with total strangers in strange, sterilized environments re, 
various inputs could be studied, where growing children ou 
be scrutinized, labeled and numbered for different future 
utilizations? And where data collected from these children could 
be passed on to other levels of authority for evaluation. Out ofthis 
flow ofinformation, materials toward a science of marketing and 
ascience ofmanagementwould inevitably arise. 

Prussian habit-control schooling was turned to serve the 

emerging mass production business empires, not all at once, 
of course, but bit by bit. Thus the founders of compulsion school- 
ing aimed at collectivizing and socializing the ordinary 
population not by main force, not by bayonets or drillmasters, 
but through the inculcation of dependency habits in children. 
Bluntly put, this founding generation of institutional peda- 
gogues executed a plan to extend childhood well beyond its 
natural limits. They arranged the removal of young people from 
home and neighborhood associations and their placement with 
asub-stratum of pedagogues who might be thought ofas false kin, 
people utterly unknown to the children’s parents. To deepen the 
estrangement, these strangers we call schoolteachers were often 
relatively ignorant and childish themselves. Virtually stripped of 
any effective authority, the teachers were under the comprehen- 
sive direction of faraway strangers, men and women who, in most 
cases, remained nameless and faceless to the teacher cadre. 


Over time, students came to see that their teachers cringed at 


the approach of various school administrators; what they could 
not see was each level of administration cringed at the one above 
it: the principal cringed before the superintendent, the superin- 
tendent before many levels of authority—perhaps the principal 
local industries, perhaps the Carnegie Foundation, or the state 
education department, or one of the government agencies 
which appear and disappear regularly in the life of a school. 
Andyet none of these agencies ordering about the lives of school 
superintendents is itself sovereign, each takes many of its 
marching orders from elsewhere, and to find out from where is 
noteasy. Superintendents learn to sense where they must defer to 
others, they never learn why. And if they fail to defer they don’t 
last long. In this amazing fragmentation of control resides the 
immense stability of institutional schooling—nobody knows how 
to get anything much done without breaking the law, written or 


unwritten. 


Over the course of the twentieth century, the original three 
purposes of schooling: 1) to make good people 2) to make good 
citizens and g) to make each person his or her personal best gave 
way to the new Prussian “fourth purpose” everywhere. In the 
fourth purpose, kids are looked upon as “human resources” to be 
expended by the nation’s managers when, where, and how they 
will do the most good for political, social, and economic efficien- 


cy. Lip service still was (and is) paid to the original purposes, but 
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to the extent these attractive targets are excessively achieveg 
entire system is thrown into peril. We have not evolved > th 
society or an economy which welcomes Principled pe 
noisy citizens, or too many accomplished, self- 
the corporate center of our economy, made possible by unifo 


forced schooling, principled people and noisy citizens are 


deadly nuisance, one which threatens to violate chain-of 


command authority unpredictably, and efficient systems do not 
depend upon accomplished, self-reliant employees, but on 


qualities quite different. 


At the beginning of my presentation, I told you that Dr. 
Conant, the long-time president of Harvard, the poison 
gas/atomic explosion specialist, was a pivotal figure in giving us 
the schools we gotin the centuryjust past. Without him, for exam- 
ple, we would be unlikely to have the style and degree of 
standardized testing which we enjoy (pardon my sarcasm), nor 
would we have the gargantuan high school plants which 
warehouse two to five thousand students—like the famous 
Columbine in Littleton, Colorado. 

It was from Conant that I first got wind of the real purposes of 
American schooling. In a book he wrote published in 1949; 
bearing the title The Child, the Parent, and the State, Conant 


mentions in passing that the modern schools we attend were the 
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A € 


l OPle, or 
reliant people. A 


i 
i 


result of a coup! “Coup” is Conant’s word, not mine. I presume 
that when a Harvard president, let alone a fellow importantly 
responsible for Lewisite gas (or atomic bombs) uses a term like 
“coup”, he means just that. Unfortunately, he fails to elaborate on 
any details in his book, but he does state that the curious and 
uninformed should pick upa book published in 1911 called Prin- 
ciples of Secondary Education in order to learn chapter and verse of 
the coup. 

Eventually I was able to do that, butalong the way I learned that 
the book’s author, Alexander Inglis, (pronounced Ing-els, I 
believe), had been a Harvard professor back around the time of 
WWI, whose name is kept alive by having the honor lecture in 
education at Harvard named after him, “The Inglis Lecture.” I 
learned also that Inglis came from a distinguished English family 
who fought on the British side in the American Revolution. One 
member wrote a refutation of Tom Paine’s Common Sense, one 
tried to establish the Anglican faith, Britain’s official religion, as 
the state faith of America as well. And later, another Inglis was the 
Commanding General at the siege of Lucknow in India during 
the Sepoy uprising in 1857—promoted to Major General for 
blowing the rebellious Sepoy wretches apart with his cannons. 

According to Dr. Inglis, modern, institutionalized, 
compulsion-schooling has six functions, which I'll get to in a 
moment. But first he makes it clear that school on this continent 
was intended to be what it had been in northern Germany: a fifth 


column into the burgeoning libertarian/democratic condition 
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in which the peasantries and proletariats clamored for go 
me 


voice at the bargaining table. 

School was to provide a surgical incision into the prospective 
unity of the underclasses, an incision into which the class-base d 
managerial logic of England was to be inserted—to interdict th & 
liberty traditions from spreading. The operant principle was 
Julius Caesar’s “Divide and Conquer!”—a principle honed and 
illustrated in his immortal Gallic Wars. If children are divided by 
school class, by age-grading, by constant rankings on tests, and 
many other even more subtle divisions, from one another and 
from one’s own self; the ignorant mass of mankind, divided in 
childhood, would never re-integrate into a dangerous whole in 
adulthood. As Caesar had shown, when enemy numbers are over- 
whelming, the strategy is to divide the enemy into factions and 
through the intelligent management of incentives to set these 


factions to battling among themselves. 


You needn’t have studied rocket science to realize that 
children are easier to manipulate in this way than grownups; 
indeed, if children are regularly manipulated this way, it’s 
unlikely that they can grow up. Theorists from Plato to Rousseau 
knew well, and explicitly taught, that if children could be kept 
childish beyond the natural term, if they could be cloistered ina 
society of children, if they could be stripped of responsibility, if 
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their inner lives could be starved by removing the insights of 
historians, philosophers, economists, novelists, and religious 
figures, if the inevitability of suffering and death could be 
removed from daily consciousness and replaced with the 
trivializing emotions of greed, envy, jealousy, and fear—then 
young people would grow older but they would never grow up. 

In this way a great enduring problem of supervision would be 
decisively minimized, for who can argue against the truth that 
childish and childlike people are far easier to manage than 
accomplished critical thinkers. With this thoughtin mind, you're 
ready to hear the six purposes of modern schooling I found in Dr. 
Inglis’ book. The principles are his, just as he stated them nearly 
100 years ago, some of the interpretive material is my own: 

The first function of schooling is adjustive. Schools are to estab- 
lish fixed habits of reaction to authority. Fixed habits. Of course 
this precludes critical judgement completely. If you were to 
devise a reliable test of whether someone had achieved fixed 
habits of reaction to authority, notice that requiring obedience 
to stupid orders would measure this better than requiring 
obedience to sensible orders ever could. You can’t know whether 
someone is reflexively obedient until you can make them do 
foolish things. 

Second is the diagnostic function. School is to determine each 
student’s proper social role, logging evidence mathematically 
and anecdotally on cumulative records. 


Third is the sorting function. Schools sort children by training 
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individuals only so far as their likely destination in the Social 
machine—and not one step further. So much for making boys 
and girls their personal best. 

The fourth function is conformity. As much as possible, kids are 
to be made alike. As egalitarian as this sounds, its purpose is to 
assist market and government research, people who conform are 
predictable. 

The fifth function Inglis calls “the hygienic function.” It has 
nothing to do with bodily health. It concerns what Darwin, 
Galton, Inglis, and many important names from the past and 
present would call, “the health of the race.” Hygiene is a polite 
way of saying that school is expected to accelerate natural 
selection by tagging the unfit so clearly they will drop from the 
reproduction sweepstakes. That’s what all those little humilia- 
tions from first grade onward, and all the posted lists of ranked 
gradesare really about. The unfit will either drop out from anger, 
despair, or because their likely mates will accept the school’s 
judgement of their inferiority. 

And last is the propaedutic function. A fancy Latin term 
meaning that a small fraction of kids will quietly be taught how to 
take over management of this continuing project, made 
guardians of a population deliberately dumbed down and 
rendered childish in order that government and economic life 
can be managed with aminimum of hassle. 

There you have it. We don’t even need Karl Marx’s conception 


of a grand warfare between classes to see that it’s in the nature of 
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complex management, economic or political, to require that 
most people be dumbed down, demoralized, divided from one 
another and from themselves, deprived of deep relationships, 
and discarded if they don’t conform. The motives for the disgust- 
ing decisions which have to be made to bring these ends about 
don’t have to be class-based at all, they can stem purely from 
greed, or fear, or self-preservation. All they require to perpetuate 
themselves across the years is a belief that efficiencyis a paramount 


virtue, an absolute good rather than the virtue of machinery that 


itis. 


Nowit’s one thing to boast that you will do all those things and 
quite another to actually do them. What would the mechanisms 
to reduce people to a state where they would become compliant 
in such arrangements look like? Britain and Germany had both 
conditioned their own populations for centuries to accept pater- 
nalistic direction from the political state, but in both those 
countries a principal mechanism had been the state religions of 
Anglicanism or Lutheranism, two Episcopal religions which 
taught that the head of the political state was God’s personal 
choice for terrestrial leadership—America had no state religion, 
forced schooling would have to become its stand-in. 

George Orwell’s post-WWII short novel called “1984” exam- 


ines with uncanny precision how sophisticated the social control 
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design of which schooling was to be a large part, really wa, | 
Simple elimination of state enemies, for instance, might be | 
enough for tyrants like Joseph Stalin, but not for the New World ; 
order being born in the western democracies. In the new System, . 
enemies have to be made to love their oppressors, to love their © 
chains. Only in this elliptical fashion could the roots of Opposi- — 
tion be poisoned. Language itself was to be corrupted by 
borrowing the concepts of the rebellious and redefining them so 
that words became unreliable as a way to know the human heart, 
political parties became distinctions without differences so there 
would be no opposition to join, privacy would be invaded to a 
degree where secrets were impossible. 

In this new system of rational, efficient social control, 
allowances were made for periods of maximum public outrage. 
During such times, managers were instructed to retract the 
pseudopodia of control, and wait. Then, under cover of some 
national emergency like exploding office buildings, crime waves, 
unemployment crises, or war, the tentacles could be sent racing 
forward again while public attention was distracted elsewhere. 

Injustsucha fashion the formidable common ability to readin 
the U.S. was deconstructed during the drums and tramplings of 
World War II. A convenient and useful way to simplify what these 
developments added up to is to see them as ways to infantilize the 
general population of this nation, and then gradually through 
cultural outreaches to infantilize the world. 


Childish people, for all the noise they make, are nearly 
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helpless. They always fall back into line because they have no 
other choice, they lack the inner resources to be self-sustaining. If 
schooling was the principal tool, it was far from alone. Central- 
ized popular entertainment removed the necessity to entertain 
oneself, easy credit removed the necessity of learning self- 
maintenance (until it was too late, of course), easy divorce the 
necessity of working at relationships, and I could go on and 
on—virtually every institution, including the churches, 
conspired to eliminate maturity in the society. And the less 
mature societies became, the wealthier and more stable they 
graze because, when managementis given a free hand to work its 
will on a homogenized population, the road to prosperity is 
open. The only price that consumers have to pay is to surrender 


liberty, principle, moralityand mind. 
10. 


Toward the second half of the 19th century, beginning in the 
north German states of Prussia, Saxony, and Hanover, the study 
of scientific management was launched energetically and stud- 
ied by certain prominent Americans like Horace Mann, William 
Torrey Harris, J.P. Morgan, Frederick Taylor, Edgerton Ryerson 
in Canada, and by many others who envied the control the 
German way offered to management. They wanted that control 
for themselves. 


A quarter century after the American civil war, a centralized 
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corporate economy surged across the American nation. The | 
prospect of unimaginable wealth through industria] and 
financial manipulations provided all the motivation Powerfy] 
men of that day needed to destroy an older American economy i 
quite a prosperous and successful one—which made asits Soalan 
independent livelihood for all. And which, not incidentally, 
demanded competence, resourcefulness, self-reliance, frugality, 
and stoicism from its adherents. The new corporate economy, on 
the other hand, demanded childishness from its employees and | 
from its customers alike. Obviously there are more Politic ways to | 
make such a demand, to mask what was really being asked behind 
the rhetoric of a great advance in human affairs, but without 
incomplete people, without radically incomplete people, 
corporate culture would have been short-lived. 

Oddly enough, the pioneering corporate crowd had plenty of 
honest (but unwitting) assistants in the great project of dumbing 


so why have I fingered the corporations as the principal culprits 
who gave us our suffocating form of schooling? The answer is 
simple. None of the other actors who might have wished for the 
same denoument we got had any money; none had the resources 
of corporations to sustain a campaign in that direction. 

So while names like the ones above, or like poor John Dewey’s, 
are often fronted as the villains of the piece, it always required 
corporate financing given behind the scenes to turn an army of 
academic and philosophical screwballs loose to do the corporate 
bidding, always of course ignorant of the motives of their patrons. 
In Dewey’s case, for instance, his reputation andintlnence came 
from his tenures at the University of Chicago and Columbia 
Teachers College. In both cases his principal patron was none 


other than John D. Rockefeller himself. 
11. 


I got onto the trail of a synthetically extended childhood quite 
by accident, through reading the last few dozen pages of an 
old-fashioned History of American Education, once quite famous, 
by a gentleman with the amusing name of Ellwood P. Cubberley, 
who at one time was a friend and correspondent of Dr. Conant at 
Harvard. To make Cubberley’s connections with the dramatis 
personae of this talk even tighter, he was also Alexander Inglis’ 
partner at a major American publishing house active in the 


textbook trade. Cubberley edited the elementary school texts, 
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Inglis the secondary school texts. This particular publ 


i ; is 
Houghton-Mifflin, once dominated the school trade her, 


If y 

‘3 : 0 

wanted a book on supervision, financing, or Classroom u 
ech. 


nique back then, likely as not it would be a Houghton Mita; 
book. i 

But Cubberley was much more than just an editor. He was sles 
Dean of Teacher Education at Stanford University, the Fania | 
of the West,” and head of a shadowy organization of academics | 
nationwide who, by 1918, were in control of every majoradminig. | 
trative post in America. If that sounds too conspiratorial to be 
believed, you should pick up a copy of the very conservative 
graduate education school text entitled Managers of Virtue. Its 
author, David Tyack, teaches at Stanford I believe, and was once | 
an executive in the state of Massachusetts’ Department of 
Education. Tyack recounts the establishment of an “Education 
Trust” by Cubberly and others, a kind of ultimate old boys’ 
network to homogenize American schooling. 

In 1906 Cubberly wrote that “in the new schools coming, 
children are to be shaped and fashioned like nails, and the 
specifications will come from business and government.” Specifi- 
cations is another way of stating particular outcomes desired, 
as in the recently common expression “outcomes based 
education.” All education worth a hoot is, of course, outcomes 
based, the aspect which divides liberty from servitude resides in 
the matter of who decides the outcomes. A frequently used 


strategy in business to make workers feel that they owna piece of 
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the action is to allow the workforce to decide a large part of how 
the outcomes are to be reached. This is called “management by 
objectives.” aregime liberal about methodologies, but retaining 
the most conservative hold on goals. 

In any event, in the last section of his frequently reprinted 
History, Cubberley casually mentions that childhood has been 
deliberately extended by four years. This is tossed offso cavalierly 
that it was apparent to me this was old-hat information in the 
circles frequented by the author, and while no details follow, 
from clues in the total context we can figure out how the trick was 
pulled off. It was done by reserving children into compounds 
through the advent of comprehensive confinement schooling, 
thus denying kids both a range of associations with the complex 
adult world, and a dose of responsibility. In the world of children 
separated from the real world, little human resources could be 
nurtured selectively, and held until the needs of management 


summoned them for application. 
164 


It isn’t difficult to see that the only interests served by delaying 
personal sovereignty are the ones of managers. Total manage- 
ment, whether total quality management or some other variety, 
and liberty are mutually contradictory terms. Once management 
has been professionalized, through academic degrees and other 


programs which establish a deep gulf between the managed and 
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the manager, a very natural extension of Managerial Conce 
occurs in which the family and the individual come to be Seen 
potentially dangerous obstacles in the path of the industria] 
project. 

Professional management minds realize that neither Parents 


nor children can be fully trusted to see that children grow up 


Manage. 
surprises 


rventions 


properly, which is to say that they arrive atadulthood ina 
able state. The only sensible defense against unpleasant 
is through centralized goal setting and frequent inte 


into the maturation cycle—not to accelerate or enha 


nce it, but 
just the reverse: to slowit down and retard it. 


| 
| 


memory but that will be close to the original. You can decide for 
yourself who he meant by the “we” of the statement, but the 
age-graded, test-ranked, Germanically ordered classroom Mann 
playedsuchalarge partin creatingissurelyabrilliantmechanism 
to break the bonds of association between children. And if you 
allow a nice seasoning of low-grade terror into the mix—and 
what classroom lacks that?—you have sealed the deal, for sure. 

Professional management is never well served by allowing 
children to grow up, whatever their age, or allowing them to grow 
whole. Over the past several centuries, a group of higher order 
academic disciplines have grown up—psychology, sociology, 
anthropology, evolutionary biology come immediately to mind 
but there are more—each contending in its own way that growing 
up is impossible for most of us. Regardless of how many famous 
leftists were associated with these disciplines, all of them were 
underwritten by corporate or government money. 

Why, you may ask? I can only speculate, of course. A pressing 
need of American managerial society was for some an effective 
substitute for the partnerships of religion and state found in 
Britain and Germany, our principal competitors. We were unable 
by constitutional law to have a state church, but state schooling 
wasn’t so clearly proscribed. The culture could be inoculated 
with it by increments so that its advance to dominance would be 
gradual and almost invisible. 

In particular, the theology of Christianity was a powerful 


roadblock in reaching a centralized, layered, managerial utopia. 
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Be blished the roar to salvation as a lonely, personal 
Christianity esta rporatized society was stringently collectivized. 
eae ak deviants must be OSHERE, goals, 
attitudes, feelings, and appetites must pe moonen iaa 
central management of news, aster haimme schooling, and 
much else. Thus, Western religious thinking itself became a 
prime target of schooling, and Western na were relent- 
lessly bought, marginalized, orotherwise silenced. | 
The litany preaching that ordinary Americans and democratic 
processes aren’t to be trusted has, by now, been preached aggres- 
sively for about 100 years. Where earlier it had been mostly a 
crusty relic of British colonial rule, by now it is entrenched in 
every corner of upperclass and upper-middleclass life in 
America, echoing regularly through every institution of public 
communication, and every selective university. In the presiden- 
tial election of 2000, Vice-president Gore’s wife declared at a 
press conference that 55% of the American population was 
mentally disturbed and in need of therapy. And daily we hear that 


we must be kept under closer and closer surveillance—for our 


own protection. The press secretary, Ari Fleischer, said not long 


ago that Americans “must be careful what they say and do.” 
Americans of my generation would have assumed a statement 


like that could only be made in Imperial Japan or Nazi Germany. 
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13. 


The profound change in the American bargain with its young 
wasn’t the result of popular demand, nor was it caused by promi- 
nent socialists like John Dewey who are often blamed. The great 
transformation was an undertaking of industrial titans like 
Andrew Carnegie and J.P. Morgan, of John D. Rockefeller, Henry 
Ford, Vincent Astor, Commodore Vanderbilt, and a variety of 
other well thought of names from well-placed families. 

It your scepticism simply won’ tallow this surprising assertion, I 
suggest you ask your librarian to secure for you two congressional 
reports, one made in 1915 known as the Walsh Committee 
Report, the other printed in 1953 as the summary of the work 
of the aborted Reece Commission. Both reached the same 
conclusion 38 years apart—American schooling has been largely 
the creation (and ongoing management) of a group of private 
corporate foundations. Just exactly why it is that no school- 
teacher, school principal, or school superintendent I ever met 
even knows that these reports exist, I couldn’t tell you—nor 
would I care to guess what significance this ignorance implies. 

But just for the sake of argument, assume along with me that 
the great industrialists who owned America at the beginning of 
the twentieth century when institutional schooling was coming 
into being would not have been content to allow such a powerful 

shaper of young consciousness to develop ina laissez-faire way. To 
be fair, they couldn’ tafford to do that. Suppose, for instance, that 
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universal schooling adopted the very attractive stoic Philoso 


of Roman emperor Marcus Aurelius as something to comm 


Phy 
uni. 
cate vigorously to children? After all, stoic notions have served aş 


the compass rose for huge numbers of very successful, very 
important people throughout history. Marcus Aurelius, the 
wealthiest and most powerful individual of his day, came to the 
conclusion, as did other stoics, that all possessions and all honors 
are trivial things, chains to imprison their worshippers. The truly 
wise, rich or poor, aim for a life in which events Outside the self 
cannot play any partin determining the quality of time. The truly 
wise person should keep himself out of reach of the exterior 
world’s power by cultivating an inner life of self-control and self- 
sufficiency. 

The problem with encouraging this kind of thinking for every- 
one is that it contains the formula to utterly destroy the kind of 
economy thatwe were buildingaround ı gooandthatwefindina 
mature form in our world today. A high-powered commercial/ 
industrial economy depends upon people who ı) define them- 
selves by what they buy, and 2) become almost instantly 
dissatisfied with what they buy, discard it, and buysomething else. 
It requires no great analysis to see that the two attitudes, stoicism 
and conspicuous consumption cannot coexist with one another. 
You need search no further than the utility of stoicism to the vast 
majority of lives, and the disutility of consumption to see why the 
Managerial classes need to keep a close watch on bulk-process 


schooling, Stoicism isn’t the only dangerous idea stalking outside 
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school walls waiting to gain entry. Eternal vigilance is the price of 


the economy which schooling sustains. 
14. 


Although various notions of forced schooling had been talked 
about since Plato, it took unique accumulations of capital in the 
hands of men like Carnegie and Rockefeller, and the unique 
circumstances of unlimited energy which developed in the 
second half of the 19th century, to suggest the possibility of an 
industrial utopia—a place where the problem of production had 
been solved—was realistically at hand. 

Butto get there, as the most thoughtful industrialists knew, was 
no easy matter. Impedimenta of the past, like intense and waste- 
ful competition, had to be banished and individuality, personal 
liberty and conventional morality would have to be moderated if 
the promise of high speed machinery coupled with abundant, 
non-human energy was to be fulfilled. For instance, most people 
would have to surrender the dream ofan independentlivelihood 
if great corporations and great government agencies were to 
have areliable supply of workers and executives. Or consider that 
mass-produced goods, as alike as pins and paperclips, require 
that an earlier taste for hand-crafted things be set aside. Other- 
wise capital investors would be reluctant to put their cash on a 
mass production gamble. 

Put yourself in the position of these visionary industrialists, 
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struggling to bring a new world order into being. To gett 


, he; 
done the majority of Americans would have to give i ei 
€ 
> MUmate 


management. If you need an illustration of that, it’s like raising 


independent, self-reliant values of the past and becom 


ized into a dependence on centralized, non-stop 


your hand in school to go to the toilet. 

To avery great extent the authority of the business commun; 
and the authority of the political state had to replace fami 
tradition, religion, the wisdom of elders, or any other indepen 
entsource of guidance and instruction. 

It was a huge task to contemplate and there was nowhere else 
to start but with the children. So, drawing on methods pioneered 
in Prussia, the speedy arrival ofyoung Americansata responsible 
maturity had to be interdicted. Extending the period of 
childhood, controlling the environment of childhood, placing 
the children in a society of carefully selected strangers who 
followed orders minutely, dividing the children from one anoth- 
er in a variety of subtle ways, setting them into interminable, 
meaningless competitions so the natural bonds of sociability 
among them were strained to the breaking point—all these were 
techniques to prepare the ground for the scientific management 
ofavast population. 

There were other agencies of socialization for mass society, 
too, ofcourse. Think only of the federal income tax, which comes 
about in the first flush of universal forced schooling. It takes a 


minute’s reflection to see that it isn’t an instrument of revenue 
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entral government—the government createsthe curren- 
c 
for the 


eds—but instead a mechanism of mass surveillance, of 
er 
cy it 


piel regulation, and of intimidation. Or think of the 
havi j 
ue n of power over the mass instruments of communi- 


concentratio 
ee which took place early in the 20th century and has 
continued ever since. Through newspapers, magazines, 
‚elevision, radio, song, websites and more, a relentless wave of 
propaganda washes over us morning to night, building and 
reinforcing attitudes and opinions, gushers of information we 
have no way to gauge the accuracy of, no way atall. The contents 
of our minds, in some important fashion, are built upon a 
foundation of faith notvery differentin kind from religious faith, 
if we depend upon media for our opinions. Think of Enron, 


Global Crossing and World.com if you doubtit. 
15. 


Ifyou can live with the idea that centralized mass-production 
economies must have standardized customers who are 
predictable to a very great degree, you are ready to consider the 
titanic problem men like Morgan, Carnegie, Rockefeller and the 
rest had undertaken—how to standardize a wildly variegated, 
independent-minded, libertarian-oriented domestic popula- 
tion. This was necessary to assure markets for the new non-stop 
commerce that was being anticipated, a commerce predicated 


On endless consumption by consumers who defined themselves 
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bythe quantity ofstuffthey could consume. 


There were other problems, too. The biggest players in th 
€ 
SSible 


Ment 
itself took a discreet hand in stacking the competitive deck. The 


new game had to be guaranteed some advantages oyer po 


competition which could only be forthcoming if govern 


government of Britain had long been involved in just this SOrt of 
favoritism, through regulation, subsidy, virtual trust formation 

and other ways. The perils of what used to be called “overprodur. 
tion” and today is called “overcapacity” were clearly foreseen 
a century ago. In the new world order, a few would Produce 
everything—food, news, entertainment, whatever—and the 
mass would consume. Similarly, afewwould produce what passed 
foreducation. 

Mass schooling of a compulsory nature was given its teeth in 
the U.S. between 1905 and 191 5. Canada was often used as a 
testing ground to measure resistance to school changes. Bruce 
Cooper’s The Making of the Educational State, demonstrates how 


vigorously Canadians resisted this profound incursion into the 


nverti 


ac ng Americans into specialized 
economic and social functions 


» by foreclosing their ability to 
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| tionships, by re le ing Personal V 
ela 
VSE r 


l eye ofr 

form es under the watchful ey egulators, 
plic valu 

pu 


alues into 


th 
d Canada eventually achieved the most 
an 


reliable 
markets in the world. The human mutila 
estic 


e United 


tions of 
domes are a trade-off for this Prosperity—comfort and 
n 
,chooll . achieved at the price of personal Sovereignty, 
itya 
security 
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And so we come to the paradox of extended childhood. Here 
in the United States we have evolved a complex, wealthy, and 
N 
i cure society that, at least up to a notso-negligible point, 
ge 


reads its benefits to everyone. The poor in the United States 
ap j . . 
have more than the middle classesin many other societies. 
a 


Where the paradox lies is this: neither our economy nor our 
government can function well unless the bulk of the population 
ismade dumb, dependent, fearful, and incomplete. We cannot 
encourage critical thinking because too much of that would flyin 
the face of our need to have most of us highly receptive to propa- 
ganda. We cannot encourage reliable morality because ee u 
components of our economy depend upon slackness in this 
regard, from cigarettes, fast cars and dirty pictures to an com 
tainment industry centered in the glamour of — y p 

violence, We cannot encourage the development > a. : 
people, because principled people are close to imposs 


t 
ili r managemen 
manage and it is the moral adaptability of ou 


ao 


ge over other nations. 


which confers ourgreat advanta 
i none of the n 
Without mass forced schooling, ecessary 


tion needed to assure the continuance of this 
guaranteed. This is what makes 
f schooling such a 


qualities ofa popula 


prosperous system could be 


ending childhood through our form © 
would certainly enter a zone of great 


fwhich nobody can predict. 


ext 
paradox, give it up and we 
turbulence, the resolution o 


L% 


Once you understand the logic behind our schooling, its 
mechanisms and effects are fairly easy to avoid. What isn’t avoid- 
able are the tensions that come from growing up outside the 
mind-control machinery we’ve been discussing. But getting 
outside the box isn’t hard. 

Think of it this way: well-schooled people are trained to reflex- 
ively accept the opinions of their betters, to reflexively obey the 
commands of their superiors and to continually defer to the judg- 
ments of strangers. This is how high marks are distributed in 
schools. Later, when the school game is finished, the exhorta- 
tions of advertisers, prominent people, and government officials 
will replace the orders of schoolteachers. 

Well-schooled people have a low threshold of boredom. They 
ee es sy a they have only the 
REG ne ced the time to develop one to 

to constantly stay in touch with 
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official voices through television, radio, internet, cell, commer- 


cial entertainment including music, pop journalism and shallow 


friendships and acquaintanceships frequently left behind for 


other ones. 


Changing classes at short intervals is a drill to prepare kids for 


changing associates, domiciles, mates and possessions in a dizzy- 


ing and eternal profusion. The very air that a mass-production 
economy m 


ust breathe is charged with low-level dissatisfaction. If 
you fall in love with a pair of shoes or any other piece of stuff you 


buy and keep ittoo long, you will declare yourself a public enemy 


t be terrified into thinking that the 

saved for a year to buy is hopelessly out of date. So 

too with your clothing, your homeand the companyyoukeep. 
This is easy to do with those who la 


ck an inner life. 
Well-schooled people require shallow training in history, philos- 


ophy, economics, literature, poetry, music, 


of this economy. You mus 


computer you 


art, theology, in 


anything known through history to reliably develop an inner life. 


Well-schooled folks need life-long tutelage, no 


sense of their days. Mass journalism and mass entertainment 


provide that tutelage beyond schooling, to the grave. 


t liberty, to make 
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To be quit of this school nightmare demands first that we wake 
up to what our schools have become: they are laboratories of 


experimentation on young minds as well as drill centers for 
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habits and attitudes. Schools only serve children incidental] 
their principal focus is on creating the citizens that corp a 
business and big government managements need. I’m reluctant 
to be political butI see no way to avoid asking anyone in earshot to 
struggle for a new political awareness. Contemporary North 
America is neither a democracy nor a republic; it is an empire 
careening out of citizen control bent on projecting its own 
domestic control over the entire planet. Mr. Nader is right. Both 
major political parties work to exactly the same ends—there wil] 
be no relief from that quarter. This thing will run its course like 
every other empire in human history and then come crashing 
down from its own irrelevance to what history has shown us really 
matters. The best we can do politically is to hasten that day by 
raising our voices, by learning to say no, by arguing constantly 
against any and all schemes which regard ourselves and our 
children as “human resources.” 

Where the fertile field for a better tomorrow lies, it seems to 
me, is in a personal revolution. De-school yourself before you 
worry about deschooling society, fashion yourself into a fearless 
citizen. Make yourself into your own personal best. And do the 
same thing for your children and your neighbors. Extending 
kid’s childhood is a curse on the kid’s future, while a blessing of 
course to management. Don’t allow your boy and girl to define 
themselves by what they consume; the prizes of such a life habit 
are too contemptible to be worth the cost. 

And when you next find yourself appalled and disgusted by the 
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dirresponsible behavior you see all aroun 

„pjdish an its forge, and dosomething aboutit. æ 
of school as! Revised Version, ©200 3John Taylor Gatto 
All Rights Reserved 


dyou, think 


deeper understanding of the material put forth in this 
ae lease read The Underground History of American Education by 
oo Gatto and visit his website at Johntaylorgatto.com.) 
John 
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NewLampsfor Old 


Hamza Yusuf Hanson 


MODERN SCHOOLING HAS one good thesis: it declares 
universal education as an ideal. Everything else about it is unfortu- 
nate and leads to untold harm for both our children and society 
atlarge. In the beginning, education in the West was traditionally 
the concern ofthe aristocracy and the church, Everyone else was 
considered either laity or serfs and had neither education nor 
upward mobility. Only the church, and toa lesser extent the army, 
provided opportunities for advancementin the classical Western 
society. In the sixteenth century, however, a change began that 
led to a complete revolution in education. Learning was largely 
divorced from religious training while secular studies and 
scientific inquiry began to enchant the Western mind. The 
religious establishments continued with reformations and 
counter-reformations, but their authority was in decline and 
after four centuries they had no impact on society. 

Colleges began to emerge, and local grammar schools started 
to educate the young into basic literacy. These new develop- 
ments, largely influenced by notions of universal education in 
Muslim lands, had considerable impactin kindling the explosion 
of secular knowledge that continues to this day. But as scientific 
knowledge progressed, two myths emerged in the West. The first 
was the idea of progress as a universal phenomenon—the idea 
that we are evolving on all fronts including our very natures, 
which replaced the wise and ancient understanding of immutable 
human nature. This gave way to an unprecedented optimism 


about human society. The second myth declared that anything 
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old was of no real use. The dead men of the past regardless of 
color could tell us nothing about our selves, our present, or our 
future. 

In the Islamic world the ancient view held out longer than in 
the West. It was not until the colonial occupation of their lands 
that Muslim intellectuals began to question the wisdom of the 
past and the authority of the ancients. By the mid-twentieth 
century, it was clear that the prevailing intellectual trends in the 
Islamic world were imitations of Western thought and the 
modern world in its various pursuits. Following the West’s lead, a 
revolutionary generation of Arabs, Turks, and South Asians 
began to challenge the acceptance of monarchy or any sovereign 
power that ruled without the consent of the governed. Schools 
that for over a thousand years had centered their curricula ona 
religious worldview were now espousing a secular scientific 
approach to the world with an emphasis on medicine and 
engineering. The best and brightest were sent to these secular 
institutions imbued by ideologies of scientism and an awkward 
sense of “backwardness” resulting from post-colonial trauma. 
Modern Western schooling systems were adopted without any 
analysis of where they came from or what their primary objectives 
were. The gifted writer and professor of English, Mark Van 
Doren, commented that the major crime in education was a lack 
of design. There was no purpose to the experience. 

For the Muslims, this secularization of education was much 


more traumatic than what had transpired in the West due to the 
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Muslim world’s bypassing the secular revolution of the 
Renaissance and the subsequent decline of sacred authority in 
the face of such compelling secular success. Although less 
traumatized, the West nonetheless had set out on a path that led 
toa leveling, nihilistic environmentin its schools and institutions 
that is remarkable for its ability to sustain itself. Kierkegaard 
remarked that nihilism was particularly insidious because it left 
the buildings standing but robbed them of their meaning. This is 
never more evident than in the modern teaching institutions of 

the West and their pale imitations in the East. 

In both Muslim and Western societies of the past, the arts of 
education were divided into two: liberal and illiberal. The liberal 
arts taught man how to think correctly, and the illiberal arts 
taught him how to earn a livelihood. Traditionally, they were 
called illiberal because they implied servitude as opposed to the 
liberal arts of a free man. Astonishingly, our universities give 
bachelor and master degrees in the liberal arts (BA and MA) 
when, in fact, it would be more appropriate to call these degrees 

bachelor’s of zlliberalarts and master’s of illiberalarts (Bland MI), 

as they are pursued for economic purposes and not for intellectu- 

al or spiritual ends. Even our elementary, middle, and high 
schools train students in the illiberal arts, constantly reminding 
them that they need “knowledge” to get ahead in life and be 
successful, intimating clearly that “real” success is measured by 
monetary accomplishments. Meanwhile, the media tells these 


same students that the most successful people in society are not 
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the academically gifted—not the men and women ofhi 
transcending concerns and insight—but those 


entertainment, sports and business. We have become 


gh idea, 
gifted in 
Producer, 


and consumers as opposed to homo sapiens, literally “know; 
Wing 


men. 

In the past, a general understanding was shared by alll th 
major civilizing forces in the world, the Sinic, Indic, Muhr, 
Jewish, Christian, and Pagan traditions. They understood h 
well that there is orderin the world that is both discernible and 
learnable by human beings. The science of the sacred order of 
the world is termed cosmology. Itis the underlying frame of refer- 
ence to which all aspects of the culture refer. In the Arabic 
language, the word for community is ummat, which essentially 
means, “those who desire the same thing.” Although “religion” is 
a relatively new term in the West, its linguistic ancestry once 
hinted at the same meaning in its Latin word: religio or “that 
which binds together.” A society was held together by a common 
view of the world and the purpose of man’s existence. 

By the ancients, human beings were understood to be 
creatures that had three aspects, which ideally work in concert 
but more often in dissonance of varying degrees, ranging from 
the tolerable to the intolerable. The three elements of the soul 
that made us fully human were appetitive, irascible and rational. 
The appetitive or concupiscent soul relates to the bestial element 
of man and culminates in carnal knowledge that leads to proce 


ation. The irascible or the emotional soul culminates 1 
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indignation that leads to action. The rational or spiritual soul 
culminates in knowledge of the particulars at one end of its 
spectrum and of universals on the other, distinguishing the 
absolute truths of the metaphysical world from the relative truths 
of the physical world. Each of these three aspects of the human 
being has a corresponding virtue. The virtue of the appetitive 
soul is temperance and its vices are gluttony and lustful inconti- 
nence. The virtue of the irascible soul is courage and its vices 
range from rashness to cowardice. Finally, the virtue of the ration- 
al soul is prudence and its corresponding vices range from 
foolishness to craftiness; one being the lack or poor use of intel- 
lect and the other its guileful use for nefarious gain. When each 
of these three states is in agreement with the corresponding 
virtues the resultis the fourth moral virtue ofjustice. Therefore, a 
just human being is one who is in control of his appetites, anger 
and intellect. Each fulfills its intended purpose without overpow- 
ering the other two. When the appetitive soul rules, the intellect 
and emotions become a servant of the selfish desires of the soul. 
When the irascible rules, the appetites and intellect suffer the 
infamy of being ruled by impetuosity, zealotry and hatred. And 
when reason rules, each is able to perform its divine function. 
The appetitive soul maintains its health through proper amounts 
of nutrition and carnality that is a physical expression of love and 
a source of enjoyment as well as our means to healthful procre- 
ation; the irascible soul explores and manifests healthy emotions 


necessary for a fully human life and acts as an impetus for just 
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action in the face of wrongs needing redress; the rational Ei 
pursues moral, intellectual and spiritual excellence, 

In the modern world, each of these aspects of our human; 
has been exploited by forces that have always existed but never 
before had the tools that are available to them today. Fo, 
instance, fearis anormal, healthy and necessary aspect of the jis 
cible soul, and Aristotle reminds us that the courageous man is 
nota fearless man, for fearless men are foolhardy and ultimately 
self-destructive. Rather, the courageous man overcomes his fears 
when it is in his or society’s best interest to do so. But given that 
fear is a natural condition of human nature, exploiting human 
fears becomes an effective way of motivating others to do what 
one wants. The desire for security is common, and people are 
willing to give up other essential aspects of a fully human experi- 
ence in order to achieve security. Ifthe rational mind abdicates its 
function and fails to keep things in perspective, the irascible soul 

can then be easily manipulated into behavior and pursuits that 
are misplaced or, worse, detrimental to one’s own or society's 
wellbeing. An example of this is the response to the attacks on the 
World Trade Center. That something had to be done was evident. 
However, the amount of money Congress appropriated for the 
response to the attack, as well as the brawny legislation that 
followed, must surely be questioned by every thinking human 
being. In the same year, less than ten thousand people died in 
terrorist attacks perpetrated by groups or individuals not sant- 


tioned by a state, while hundreds of thousands have died from 
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contaminated water and tens of thousands from land mines 
sanctioned by the state. Sub-Saharan Africa is currently threat- 
ened by AIDS with over fifty-million people expected to die from 
the disease. Over fifty billion dollars have already been spent to 
combat the terrorist threat while the World Bank reports that for 
only eight billion dollars, potable water can be provided for every 
human being on the planet, which translates into saving tens of 
thousands of lives (given that 70 percent of the world drinks 
unreliable or contaminated water). This illustrates the irascible 
soul’s rule over the rational soul to the detriment of both the indi- 
vidual and society. 

An example of exploitation of the appetitive soul is the 
frequency and pervasiveness of advertisements that encourage 
gluttony and sexual promiscuity through the use of provocative 
images to sell products. Powerful messages, often developed by 
people with advanced degrees in human psychology, continually 
promise a person how much better she would feel if she had a 
Coke, a hamburger, or a cigarette, or how sexually appealing he 
would be to others ifhe had such and such car or sunglasses. Also, 
fears about how one looks in the eyes of others are constantly 
conjured up in order to sell clothes, cosmetics, diet plans, plastic 
surgery and an inventory of products that are rarely reusable. 
The rational soul is not allowed to develop as a result of a lack of 
design in our educational system that does not include an ethical 
View of life as the underlying source of human happiness and 


Success. Pride, envy, covetousness, and countless other human 
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vices are glorified in popular culture. The result: wealth takes 


precedence over family, 
ods over real goods, gall over shame, and pleasure 


image over substance, acquisition of 


apparent go 
over happines 
measure to stun 
soul that otherwise wo 


components resulting ina 
effects of this imbalance are felt throughout the society when its 


leaders, whether political, artistic, or commercial, are exposed as 
being incontinent, vengeful, and crafty human beings whose 


pursuit of wealth and power indicate how distorted their values 


s. These messages have succeeded in large 
t—or suffocate—the natural development of the 
uld have led to the harmony of these three 


life that is mature and reasonable. The 


are. 
Sadly, the tragic victims of this state of affairs are our children. 


They come into this world capable of greatness and instead are 
fed to the false gods of appetite, resentment, and amusement. 
They suffer from obesity, sexual laxity, and a loss of family and 
community that engenders anger toward their parents and 
society. They are indoctrinated into the false beliefs that life is for 
amusement and the best things in life come easily. Few 
are allowed to discover life’s greatest pleasure, which is self- 
knowledge and mastery of the soul that lead to an ethical life for 
the sake of God. For many, itis notuntil they reach “maturity” that 
they realize they have been cheated out of nothing less than a life 
ofmeaning. 

Lack of design is indeed a crime, and humans have been 


around too long to not know how and why to rear children, 
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educate minds and organize society. The ancients understood all 
of these things, and while they had their faults it is unjust to con- 
demn asociety for its weakness and ignore its virtues. 

Regarding education, the ancients understood that its 
primary purpose was not economical but ethical, and while they 
knewethics could notbe taught, they realized it could be induced 
through moral example and wise childrearing techniques that 
ultimately resulted in moral and intellectual excellence. In fact, 
the ancient childrearing techniques would surprise many of the 
moderns in that they are often supported and confirmed by 
modern social sciences. The ancients knew too well that if 
children were not trained early in the language arts and mathe- 
matical arts rather than the substance of knowledge, they would 
never understand whatis worth knowing and what may often take 
a lifetime to learn. These arts called the liberal arts in the West, 
were understood to be seven and mysteriously shared by the 
Indic, Chinese, and Islamic civilizations, each having its own 
nuances. The West divided them into the triviumand quadrivium, 
and these were to be learned before advanced studies com- 
menced in order to prepare the mind for serious discursive 
reasoning and penetrating insights into the nature of one’s soul, 
the world, and it’s Maker. 

An Arabian poetsaid: 


This cosmos is nothing but meanings set up in images, 


those who discern this truth are people of sagacity. 
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The design of the educational model must always bear fie 
truth in mind: we were created to know God, and all that facili- 
tates that path is blessed, and all that obstructs it is cursed. The 
world is a blessing for those who know their place and their 
purpose. We owe it to our children to tell them what they were 
created to know. To tell our children that the ancients knew little 
or even worse, knew nothing, and that their world view was 
primitive and flawed, is to play the role of Aladdin’s evil antago- 
nist who beguiles Aladdin’s mother into giving away her old 
magic lamp, which contained all she needed, for a new empty 
lamp that neither illuminates nor educates. Modern education 
needs the lamp of Aladdin. # 
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The Lost Tools of Learning 
Dorothy Sayers 


THAT I, WHOSE experience of teaching is extremely limited, 
should presume to discuss education is a matter, surely, that calls 
for no apology. It is a kind of behavior to which the present 
climate of opinion is wholly favorable. Bishops air their opinions 
about economics; biologists, about metaphysics; inorganic 
chemists, about theology; the most irrelevant people are 
appointed to highly technical ministries; and plain, blunt men 
write to the papers to say that Epstein and Picasso do not know 
howto draw. Uptoacertain point, and provided the criticisms are 
made with a reasonable modesty, these activities are commend- 
able. Too much specialization is not a good thing. There is also 
one excellent reason why the veriest amateur may feel entitled to 
have an opinion about education. For if we are notall profession- 
al teachers, we have all, at some time or another, been taught. 
Even if we learnt nothing—perhaps in particular if we learnt 
nothing—our contribution to the discussion may have a poten- 
tial value. 

However, it is in the highest degree improbable that the 
reforms I propose will ever be carried into effect. Neither the par- 
ents, nor the training colleges, nor the examination boards, nor 
the boards of governors, nor the ministries of education, would 
countenance them fora moment. For they amount to this: that if 
we are to produce a society of educated people, fitted to preserve 
their intellectual freedom amid the complex pressures of our 


modern society, we must turn back the wheel of progress some 
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four or five hundred years, to the pointatwhich education began 
to lose sight ofits true object, towards the end of the Middle Ages, 

Before you dismiss me with the appropriate phrase—re ir 
tionary, romantic, mediaevalist, laudator temporis acti (praisey 
of times past), or whatever tag comes first to hand—I will ask you 
to consider one or two miscellaneous questions that hang about 
at the back, perhaps, ofall our minds, and occasionally pop outto 
WOITY US. 

When we think about the remarkably early age at which the 
young men went up to university in, let us say, Tudor times, and 
thereafter were held fit to assume responsibility for the conduct 
of their own affairs, are we altogether comfortable about that arti- 
ficial prolongation of intellectual childhood and adolescence 
into the years of physical maturity which is so marked in our own 
day? To postpone the acceptance of responsibility to a late date 
brings with it a number of psychological complications which, 
while they may interest the psychiatrist, are scarcely beneficial 
either to the individual or to society. The stock argument in favor 
of postponing the school-leaving age and prolonging the period 
of education generally is there there is now so much more to 
learn than there was in the Middle Ages. This is partly true, but 
not wholly. The modern boy and girl are certainly taught more 
subjects—but does that always mean that they actually know 
more? 

Has it ever struck you as odd, or unfortunate, that today, when 


the proportion of literacy throughout Western Europe is higher 
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than it has ever been, people should have become susceptible to 
the influence of advertisement and mass propaganda to an 
extent hitherto unheard of and unimagined? Do you put this 
down to the mere mechanical fact that the press and the radio 
andso on have made propaganda much easier to distribute over a 
wide area? Or do you sometimes have an uneasy suspicion that 
the product of modern educational methods is less good than he 
or she might be at disentangling fact from opinion and the 
proven from the plausible? 

Have you ever, in listening to a debate among adult and pre- 
sumably responsible people, been fretted by the extraordinary 
inability of the average debater to speak to the question, or to 
meet and refute the arguments of speakers on the other side? Or 
have you ever pondered upon the extremely high incidence of 
irrelevant matter which crops up at committee meetings, and 
upon the very great rarity of persons capable of acting as chair- 
men of committees? And when you think of this, and think that 
most of our public affairs are settled by debates and committees, 
have you ever felta certain sinking of the heart? 

Have you ever followed a discussion in the newspapers or else- 
where and noticed how frequently writers fail to define the terms 
they use? Or how often, if one man does define his terms, another 
will assume in his reply that he was using the terms in precisely the 
opposite sense to that in which he has already defined them? 
Have you ever been faintly troubled by the amount of slipshod 


syntax going about? And, if so, are you troubled because it is inel- 
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egantor because itmay lead to dangerous misunderstang, | 
Do you ever find that young people, when they a 

school, not only forget most of what they have learnt (that leg, 

to be expected), but forget also, or betray that they have Only 


8 Ney 
really known, how to tackle a new subject for themsely es? Ay er 


often bothered by coming across grown-up men and ion = 
seem unable to distinguish between a book thatis sound, s han 
ly, and properly documented, and one thatis, to any trained 
very conspicuously none of these things? Or who cannot handle, 
library catalogue? Or who, when faced with a book of reference, 
betray a curious inability to extract from it the passages relevant 
to the particular question which interests them? 

Do you often come across people for whom, all their lives, a 
“subject” remains a “subject,” divided by watertight bulkheads 
from all other “subjects,” so that they experience very great diffi- 
culty in making an immediate mental connection between let us 
say, algebra and detective fiction, sewage disposal and the price of 
salmon—or, more generally, between such spheres of knowledge 
as philosophy and economics, or chemistry and art? 

Are you occasionally perturbed by the things written by adult 
men and women for adult men and women to read? We find a 
well-known biologist writing in a weekly paper to the effect that: 
“Itis an argument against the existence of a Creator” (I think he 
putit more strongly; but since I have, most unfortunately, mislaid 
the reference, I will put his claim at its lowest)— "an argument 
against the existence ofa Creator that the same kind of variations 
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pr oduced by natural selection can be produced at will 
reeders.” One might feel tempted to say that itis rather 


t for the existence of a Creator. Actually, of course, it 


which are 
by stock b 
an argumen 


s neither; allit | 
ion ofthe chromosomes, by crossbreeding, and so forth) are 
nall 


ficient to account for all observed variations—just as the vari- 
su 


proves is that the same material causes (recombi- 


gis combinations of the same dozen tones are materially 
sufficient to account for Beethoven’s Moonlight Sonata and the 
noise the cat makes by walking on the keys. But the cat’s perform- 
ance neither proves nor disproves the existence of Beethoven; 
and all that is proved by the biologist’s argument is that he was 
unable to distinguish between a material and a final cause. 

Here isasentence from no less academic a source than a front- 
page article in the Times Literary Supplement: “The French- 
man, Alfred Epinas, pointed out that certain species (e.g., ants 
and wasps) can only face the horrors of life and death in associa- 
tion.” I do not know what the Frenchman actually did say; what 
the Englishman says he said is patently meaningless. We cannot 
know whether life holds any horror for the ant, nor in what sense 
the isolated wasp which you kill upon the window-pane can be 
said to “face” or not to “face” the horrors of death. The subject of 
the article is mass behavior in man; and the human motives have 
been unobtrusively transferred from the main proposition to the 
supporting instance. Thus the argument, in effect, assumes what 
it set out to prove—a fact which would become immediately 


“Pparent if it were presented in a formal syllogism. This is only a 
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small and haphazard example of a vice which Pervades 


Whole 
books—particularly books written by men of science on 


Meta. 
physical subjects. 
Another quotation from the same issue of the TLS comes in fir 


tingly here to wind up this random collection of disquieting 
’s 
“Some Tasks for Education”: “More than once the reader jg 


thoughts—this time from a review of Sir Richard Livingstone 


reminded of the value of an intensive study of at least one subject, 
so as to learn ‘the meaning of knowledge’ and what precision and 
persistence is needed to attain it. Yet there is elsewhere full recog- 
nition ofthe distressing fact thata man may be masterin one field 
and show no better judgment than his neighbor anywhere else; 
he remembers what he has learnt, but forgets altogether how he 
learnedit.” 

I would draw your attention particularly to that last sentence, 
which offers an explanation of what the writer rightly calls the 
“distressing fact” that the intellectual skills bestowed upon us by 
our education are not readily transferable to subjects other than 
those in which we acquired them: “he remembers what he has 
learnt, but forgets altogether howhe learned it.” 

Is not the great defect of our education today—a defect trace- 
able through all the disquieting symptoms of trouble that I have 
mentioned—that although we often succeed in teaching our 
pupils “subjects,” we fail lamentably on the whole in teaching 
them howto think: theylearn everything, except the art of learn- 
ing. It is as though we had taught a child, mechanically and by 
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rule of thumb, to play “The Harmonious Blacksmith” upon the 
piano, but had never taught him the scale or how to read music; 
so that, having memorized “The Harmonious Blacksmith,” he 
still had not the faintest notion howto proceed from that to tackle 
“The Last Rose of Summer”. Why do I say, “as though?” In certain 
of the arts and crafts, we sometimes do precisely this—requiring a 
child to “express himself” in paint before we teach him how to 
handle the colors and the brush. There is a school of thought 
which believes this to be the right way to set about the job. But 
observe: it is not the way in which a trained craftsman will go 
about to teach himself a new medium. He, having learned by 
experience the best way to economize labor and take the thing by 
the right end, will start off by doodling about on an odd piece of 
material, in order to “give himself the feel of the tool.” 

Let us now look at the mediaeval scheme of education—the 
syllabus of the Schools. It does not matter, for the moment, 
whether it was devised for small children or for older students, or 
how long people were supposed to take over it. What matters is 
the light it throws upon what the men of the Middle Ages sup- 
posed to be the object and the right order of the educative 
process. 

The syllabus was divided into two parts: the Trivium and 
Quadrivium. The second part—the Quadrivium—consisted of 
“subjects,” and need not for the moment concern us. The inter- 
esting thing for us is the composition of the Trivium, which 


preceded the Quadrivium and was the preliminary discipline for 
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it. It consisted of three parts: Grammar, Dialectic, and Rhetoy; 
C, 


in that order. 
Now the first thing we notice is that two at any rate of these 


“subjects” are not what we should call “subjects” at all: they are 
only methods of dealing with subjects. Grammar, indeed, jg s 
“subject” in the sense that it does mean definitely learning a lan. 
guage—at that period it meant learning Latin. But language 
itself is simply the medium in which thought is expressed. The 
whole of the Trivium was, in fact, intended to teach the pupil the 
proper use of the tools oflearning, before he began to apply them 
to “subjects” at all. First, he learned a language; not Just how to 
order a meal in a foreign language, but the structure of a lan- 
guage, and hence of language itself—what it was, how it was put 
together, and howit worked. Secondly, he learned howto use lan- 
guage; how to define his terms and make accurate statements; 
howto constructan argumentand howto detect fallacies in argu- 
ment. Dialectic, that is to say, embraced Logic and Disputation. 
Thirdly, he learned to express himself in language— how to say 
what he had to say elegantly and persuasively. 

At the end of his course, he was required to compose a thesis 
upon some theme set by his masters or chosen by himself, and 
afterwards to defend his thesis against the criticism of the faculty. 
By this time, he would have learned—or woe betide him— not 
merely to write an essay on paper, but to speak audibly and intelli- 
gibly from a platform, and to use his wits quickly when heckled. 
There would also be questions, cogent and shrewd, from those 
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who had already run the gauntlet of debate. 

Itis, of course, quite true that bits and pieces of the mediaeval 
tradition still linger, or have been revived, in the ordinary school 
syllabus of today. Some knowledge of grammar is still required 
when learning a foreign language—perhaps I should say, “is 
again required,” for during my own lifetime, we passed through a 
phase when the teaching of declensions and conjugations was 
considered rather reprehensible, and it was considered better to 
pick these things up as we went along. School debating societies 
flourish; essays are written; the necessity for “self- expression” is 
stressed, and perhaps even over-stressed. But these activities are 
cultivated more or lessin detachment, as belonging to the special 
subjects in which they are pigeon-holed rather than as forming 
one coherent scheme of mental training to which all 
“subjects”stand in a subordinate relation. “Grammar” belongs 
especially to the “subject” of foreign languages, and essay-writing 
to the “subject” called “English”; while Dialectic has become 
almost entirely divorced from the rest of the curriculum, and is 
frequently practiced unsystematically and out of school hours as 
a separate exercise, only very loosely related to the main business 
of learning. Taken by and large, the great difference of emphasis 
between the two conceptions holds good: modern education 
concentrates on “teaching subjects,” leaving the method of 
thinking, arguing, and expressing one’s conclusions to be picked 
up by the scholar as he goes along. Mediaeval education concen- 


trated on first forging and learning to handle the tools of 
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learning, using whatever subject came handy as a Piece of 
material on which to doodle until the use of the tool became 
second nature. 

“Subjects” ofsome kind there must be, ofcourse. One cannot 
learn the theory of grammar without learning an actual 
language, or learn to argue and orate without speaking about 
something in particular. The debating subjects of the Middle 
Ages were drawn largely from theology, or from the ethics and 
history of antiquity. Often, indeed, they became stereotyped, 
especially towards the end ofthe period, and the far-fetched and 
wire-drawn absurdities of Scholastic argument fretted Milton 
and provide food for merriment even to this day. Whether they 
were in themselves any more hackneyed and trivial then the usual 
subjects set nowadays for “essay writing” I should not like to say: 
we may ourselves grow alittle weary of “A Dayin My Holidays” and 
all the rest of it. But most of the merriment is misplaced, because 
the aim and object of the debating thesis has by now been lost 

sight of. 

A glib speaker in the Brains Trust once entertained his 
audience (and reduced the late Charles Williams to helpless 
rage) byasserting thatin the Middle Ages itwas a matter of faith to 
know how many archangels could dance on the point ofaneedle. 
I need not say, I hope, that it never was a “matter of faith”; it was 
simply a debating exercise, whose set subject was the nature of 
angelic substance: were angels material, and if so, did they 


occupy space? The answer usually adjudged correct is, I believe, 
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that angels are pure intelligences; not material, but limited, so 
thatthey may have location in space but not extension. An analo- 
gy might be drawn from human thought, which is similarly 
non-material and similarly limited. Thus, if your thought is 
concentrated upon one thing—say, the point of a needle—it is 
located there in the sense that it is not elsewhere; but although it 
is “there,” it occupies no space there, and there is nothing to 
prevent an infinite number of different people’s thoughts being 
concentrated upon the same needle-point at the same time. The 
proper subject of the argumentis thus seen to be the distinction 
between location and extension in space; the matter on which 
the argument is exercised happens to be the nature of angels 
(although, as we have seen, it might equally well have been some- 
thing else); the practical lesson to be drawn from the argumentis 
not to use words like “there” in a loose and unscientific way, with- 
out specifying whether you mean “located there” or “occupying 
space there.” 

Scorn in plenty has been poured out upon the mediaeval pas- 
sion for hair-splitting; but when we look at the shameless abuse 
made, in printand on the platform, of controversial expressions 
with shifting and ambiguous connotations, we may feel it in our 
hearts to wish that every reader and hearer had been so defensive- 
lyarmored by his educationas to be able to cry: “Distinguo.” 

Forwe letouryoungmen and women go out unarmed, ina day 
when armor was never so necessary. By teachingthemallto read, 


we have left them at the mercy of the printed word. By the inven- 
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tion ofthe film and the radio, we have made certain thatno aver. 
sion to reading shall secure them from the incessant battery of 
words, words, words. They do not know what the words Mean: 
they donot know how to ward them offor blunt their edge or fling 
them back; they are a prey to words in their emotions instead of 
being the masters of them in their intellects. We who were scan. 
dalized in 1940 when men were sent to fight armored tanks with 
rifles, are not scandalized when young men and women are sent 
into the world to fight massed propaganda with a smattering of 
“subjects”; and when whole classes and whole nations become 
hypnotized by the arts of the spell binder, we have the impudence 
to be astonished. We dole out lip-service to the importance of 
education—lip- service and, just occasionally, a little grant of 
money; we postpone the school-leaving age, and plan to build 
bigger and better schools; the teachers slave conscientiously in 
and out of school hours; and yet, as I believe, all this devoted 
effort is largely frustrated, because we have lost the tools of learn- 
ing, and in their absence can only make a botched and piecemeal 
job ofit. 

What, then, are we to do? We cannot go back to the Middle 
Ages. That isa cry to which we have become accustomed. We can- 
not go back—or can we? “Distinguo.” I should like every term in 
that proposition defined. Does “go back” mean a retrogression in 
time, or the revision ofan error? The first is clearly impossible per 
se; the second isa thing which wise men do every day. “Cannot”— 


does this mean that our behavior is determined irreversibly, or 
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rely that such an action would be very difficult in view of the 
e . 
m twould provoke? Obviously the twentieth century is 


be the fourteenth; but if “the Middle Ages” is, in 


notand cannot 
this context, simply a picturesque phrase denoting a particular 
educational theory, there seems to be no a priori reason why we 
should not “go back” to it—with modifications—as we have 
already “gone back” with modifications, to, let us say, the idea of 
playing Shakespeare’s plays as he wrote them, and not in the 
“modernized” versions of Cibber and Garrick, which once 
seemed to be the latest thing in theatrical progress. 

Let us amuse ourselves by imagining that such progressive 
retrogression is possible. Let us make a clean sweep of all educa- 
tional authorities, and furnish ourselves with a nice little school 
of boysand girls whom we may experimentally equip for the intel- 
lectual conflict along lines chosen by ourselves. We will endow 
them with exceptionally docile parents; we will staff our school 
with teachers who are themselves perfectly familiar with the aims 
and methods of the Trivium; we will have our building and staff 
large enough to allow our classes to be small enough for adequate 
handling; and we will postulate a Board of Examiners willing and 
qualified to test the products we turn out. Thus prepared, we 
will attempt to sketch out a syllabus—a modern Trivium “with 
modifications” and we willsee where we get to. 

But first: what age shall the children be? Well, if one is to 
educate them on novel lines, it will be better that they should 


have nothing to unlearn; besides, one cannot begin a good thing 
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too early, and the Trivium is by its nature not learning, but a 
preparation for learning. We will, therefore, “catch ‘em young,” 
requiring of our pupils only that they shall be able to read, Write, 
and cipher. 

My views about child psychology are, I admit, neither 
orthodox nor enlightened. Looking back upon myself (since I 
am the child I know bestand the only child I can pretend to know 
from inside) I recognize three states of development. These, in a 
rough-and- ready fashion, I will call the Poll-Parrot, the Pert, and 
the Poetic—the latter coinciding, approximately, with the onset 
of puberty. The Poll-Parrot stage is the one in which learning by 
heart is easy and, on the whole, pleasurable; whereas reasoning is 
difficult and, on the whole, little relished. At this age, one readily 
memorizes the shapes and appearances of things; one likes to 
recite the number-plates of cars; one rejoices in the chanting of 
rhymes and the rumble and thunder of unintelligible polysylla- 
bles; one enjoys the mere accumulation of things. The Pert age, 
which follows upon this (and, naturally, overlaps it to some 
extent), is characterized by contradicting, answering back, liking 
to “catch people out” (especially one’s elders); and by the 
propounding of conundrums. Its nuisance-value is extremely 
high. It usually sets in about the Fourth Form. The Poetic age is 
popularly known as the “difficult” age. Itis self-centered; ityearns 
to express itself; it rather specializes inbeing misunderstood; itis 
restless and tries to achieve independence; and, with good luck 
and good guidance, it should show the beginnings of creative- 
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ness; a reaching out towards a synthesis of what it already knows, 
and a deliberate eagerness to know and do some one thing in 
preference to all others. Now itseems to me that the layout of the 
Trivium adapts itself with a singular appropriateness to these 
three ages: Grammar to the Poll-Parrot, Dialectic to the Pert, and 
Rhetoric to the Poetic age. 

Let us begin, then, with Grammar. This, in practice, means the 
grammar of some language in particular; and it must be an 
inflected language. The grammatical structure of an uninflected 
language is far too analytical to be tackled by any one without 
previous practice in Dialectic. Moreover, the inflected languages 
interpret the uninflected, whereas the uninflected are of little 
use in interpreting the inflected. I will say at once, quite firmly, 
that the best grounding for education is the Latin grammar. I say 
this, not because Latin is traditional and mediaeval, but simply 
because even a rudimentary knowledge of Latin cuts down the 
labor and pains of learning almost any other subject by at least 
fifty percent. Itis the key to the vocabulary and structure ofall the 
Romance languages and the structure of all the Teutonic 
languages, as wellas to the technical vocabulary ofall the sciences 
and to the literature of the entire Mediterranean civilization, 
together with all its historical documents. 

Those whose pedantic preference for a living language 
persuades them to deprive their pupils of all these advantages 
might substitute Russian, whose grammar is still more primitive. 


Russian is, of course, helpful with the other Slav dialects. There is 
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something also to be said for Classical Greek. Butmy own Choice 
is Latin. Having thus pleased the Classicists among you, I will 
proceed to horrify them by adding that I do not think it either 
wise or necessary to cramp the ordinary pupil upon the 
Procrustean bed of the Augustan Age, with its highly elaborate 
and artificial verse forms and oratory. Post-classical and mediae- 
val Latin, which wasa living language right down to the end of the 
Renaissance, is easier and in some ways livelier; a study of it helps 
to dispel the widespread notion that learning and literature came 
to a full stop when Christ was born and only woke up again at the 
Dissolution of the Monasteries. 

Latin should be begun as early as possible—at a time when 
inflected speech seems no more astonishing than any other 
phenomenon in an astonishing world; and when the chanting of 
“Amo, amas, amat” is as ritually agreeable to the feelings as the 
chanting of “eeny, meeny, miney, moe.” 

During this age we must, of course, exercise the mind on other 
things besides Latin grammar. Observation and memory are the 
faculties most lively at this period; and if we are to learn a contem- 
porary foreign language we should begin now, before the facial 
and mental muscles become rebellious to strange intonations. 
Spoken French or German can be practiced alongside the 
grammatical discipline of the Latin. 

In English, meanwhile, verse and prose can be learned by 
heart, and the pupil’s memory should be stored with stories of 


every kind—classical myth, European legend, and so forth. I do 
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not think that the classical stories and masterpieces of ancient 
literature should be made the vile bodies on which to practice the 


techniques of Grammar—that was a fault of mediaeval education 
which we need not perpetuate. The stories can be enjoyed and 
remembered in English, and related to their origin at a subse- 
quent stage. Recitation aloud should be practiced, individually 
orin chorus; for we must not forget that we are laying the ground- 
work for Disputation and Rhetoric. 

The grammar of History should consist, I think, of dates, 
events, anecdotes, and personalities. A set of dates to which one 
can peg all later historical knowledge is of enormous help later 
on in establishing the perspective of history. It does not greatly 
matter which dates: those of the Kings of England will do very 
nicely, provided that they are accompanied by pictures of cos- 
tumes, architecture, and other everyday things, so that the mere 
mention ofa date calls up a very strong visual presentment of the 
whole period. 

Geography will similarly be presented in its factual aspect, with 
maps, natural features, and visual presentment of customs, COs- 
tumes, flora, fauna, and so on; and I believe myself that the 
discredited and old-fashioned memorizing ofa few capitol cities, 
rivers, mountain ranges, etc., does no harm. Stamp collecting 
may be encouraged. 

Science, in the Poll-Parrot period, arranges itself naturally 
and easily around collections—the identifying and naming of 


specimens and, in general, the kind of thing that used to be called 
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“natural philosophy.” To know the name and propertiesof things 
is, at this age, a satisfaction in itself; to recognize a devil’s coach- 
horse at sight, and assure one’s foolish elders, that, in spite ofits 
appearance, it does not sting; to be able to pick out Cassiopeia 
and the Pleiades, and perhaps even to know who Cassiopeia and 
the Pleiades were; to be aware that a whale is not a fish, and a bat 
nota bird—all these things give a pleasant sensation ofsuperiori- 
ty; while to know a ring snake from an adder or a poisonous from 
an edible toadstool is a kind of knowledge that also has practical 

value. 

The grammar of Mathematics begins, of course, with the 
multiplication table, which, ifnot learnt now, will never be learnt 
with pleasure; and with the recognition of geometrical shapes 
and the grouping of numbers. These exercises lead naturally to 
the doing of simple sums in arithmetic. More complicated math- 
ematical processes may, and perhaps should, be postponed, for 
the reasons which will presently appear. 

So far (except, of course, for the Latin), our curriculum con- 
tains nothing that departs very far from common practice. The 
difference will be felt rather in the attitude of the teachers, who 
must look upon all these activities less as “subjects” in themselves 
than asagathering-together of material for use in the next part of 
the Trivium. What that material is, is only of secondary impor- 
tance; but it is as well that anything and everything which can be 

usefully committed to memory should be memorized at this 


period, whether itisimmediately intelligible or not. The modern 
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tendency is to try and force rational explanations on a child’s 
mind at too early an age. Intelligent questions, spontaneously 
asked, should, of course, receive an immediate and rational 
answer; but it is a great mistake to suppose that a child cannot 
readily enjoy and remember things that are beyond his power 
to analyze—particularly if those things have astrong imaginative 
appeal (as, for example, “Kubla Kahn”), an attractive jingle (like 
some of the memory-rhymes for Latin genders), or an abun- 
dance of rich, resounding polysyllables (like the Quicunque 
vult). 

This reminds me of the grammar of Theology. I shall add it to 
the curriculum, because theology is the mistress-science without 
which the whole educational structure will necessarily lack its 
final synthesis. Those who disagree about this will remain 
content to leave their pupil’s education still full of loose ends. 
This will matter rather less than it might, since by the time that the 
tools of learning have been forged the student will be able to 
tackle theology for himself, and will probably insist upon doing 
so and making sense of it. Still, itis as well to have this matter also 
handy and ready for the reason to work upon. At the grammatical 
age, therefore, we should become acquainted with the story of 
God and Man in outline—i.e., the Old and New Testaments 
presented as parts of a single narrative of Creation, Rebellion, 
and Redemption—and also with the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, 
and the Ten Commandments. At this early stage, it does not 


matter nearly so much that these things should be fully under- 
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stood as that they should be known and remembered. 

It is difficult to say at what age, precisely, we should pass from 
the first to the second part of the Trivium. Generally speaking. 
the answer is: so soon as the pupil shows himself disposed to 
pertness and interminable argument. For as, in the first part, the 
master faculties are Observation and Memory, so, in the second, 
the master faculty is the Discursive Reason. In the first, the 
exercise to which the rest of the material was, as itwere, keyed, was 
the Latin grammar; in the second, the key- exercise will be 
Formal Logic. It is here that our curriculum shows its first sharp 
divergence from modern standards. The disrepute into which 
Formal Logic has fallen is entirely unjustified; and its neglect is 
the root cause of nearly all those disquieting symptoms which we 
have noted in the modern intellectual constitution. Logic has 
been discredited, partly because we have come to suppose thatwe 
are conditioned almost entirely by the intuitive and the uncon- 
scious. There is no time to argue whether this is true; I will simply 
observe that to neglect the proper training of the reason is the 
best possible way to make it true. Another cause for the disfavor 
into which Logic has fallen is the belief that it is entirely based 
upon universal assumptions that are either unprovable or 
tautological. This is not true. Notall universal propositions are of 
this kind. But even if they were, it would make no difference, 
since every syllogism whose major premise is in the form “All Ais 
B” can be recast in hypothetical form. Logic is the art of arguing 
correctly: “If A, then B.” The method is not invalidated by the 
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(hetical character of A. Indeed, the practical utility of 
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al Logic today lies not so much in the establishment of posi- 
Form 


-o conclusions as in the prompt detection and exposure of 
tive 


invalid inference. 

Let us now quickly review our material and see how it is to be 
related to Dialectic. On the Language side, we shall now have our 
vocabulary and morphology at our fingertips; henceforward we 
can concentrate on syntax and analysis (i.e., the logical construc- 
tion of speech) and the history of language (i.e., how we came to 
arrange our speech as we doin order to convey our thoughts). 

Our Reading will proceed from narrative and lyric to essays, 
argument and criticism, and the pupil will learn to try his own 
hand at writing this kind of thing. Many lessons—on whatever 
subject—will take the form of debates; and the place of individual 
orchoral recitation will be taken by dramatic performances, with 
special attention to plays in which an argument is stated in 
dramatic form. 

Mathematics—algebra, geometry, and the more advanced 
kinds of arithmetic—will now enter into the syllabus and take 
its place as what it really is: not a separate “subject” but a sub- 
department of Logic. It is neither more nor less than the rule 
of the syllogism in its particular application to number and 
measurement, and should be taughtas such, instead of being, for 
some, a dark mystery, and, for others, a special revelation, neither 
illuminating nor illuminated by any other part of knowledge. 


History, aided by a simple system of ethics derived from the 
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grammar of theology, will provide much suitable materia] for 
discussion: Was the behavior of this statesman justified? Whatwas 
the effect ofsuch an enactment? Whatare the arguments for ang 
against this or that form of government? We shall thus get an 
introduction to constitutional history—a subject meaningless to 
the young child, but of absorbing interest to those who are 
prepared to argue and debate. Theology itself will furnish materi- 
al for argument about conduct and morals; and should have its 
scope extended bya simplified course of dogmatic theology (i.e., 
the rational structure of Christian thought), clarifying the rela- 
tions between the dogmaand the ethics, and lending itself to that 
application of ethical principles in particular instances which is 
properly called casuistry. Geography and the Sciences will 
likewise provide material for Dialectic. 

But above all, we must not neglect the material which is so 
abundantin the pupils’ own daily life. 

There is a delightful passage in Leslie Paul’s “The Living 
Hedge” which tells how a number of small boys enjoyed them- 
selves for days arguing about an extraordinary shower of rain 
which had fallen in their town—a shower so localized that it left 
one half of the main street wet and the other dry. Could one, they 
argued, properly say that it had rained that day on or over the 
town or only in the town? Howmany drops of water were required 
to constitute rain? And so on. Argument about this led on to a 
host of similar problems about rest and motion, sleep and 


waking, est and non est, and the infinitesimal division of time. 
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the spirit of a regulation without being trapped by the letter: on 
such questions as these, children are born casuists, and their 
natural propensity only needs to be developed and trained—and 
especially, brought into an intelligible relationship with the 
events in the grown-up world. The newspapers are full of good 
material for such exercises: legal decisions, on the one hand, in 
cases where the cause at issue is not too abstruse; on the other, 
fallacious reasoning and muddleheaded arguments, with which 
the correspondence columns of certain papers one could name 
are abundantly stocked. 

Wherever the matter for Dialectic is found, it is, of course, 
highly important that attention should be focused upon the 
beauty and economy of a fine demonstration or a well-turned 
argument, lest veneration should wholly die. Criticism must not 
be merely destructive; though at the same time both teacher 
and pupils must be ready to detect fallacy, slipshod reasoning, 
ambiguity, irrelevance, and redundancy, and to pounce upon 
them like rats. This is the moment when precis-writing may be 
usefully undertaken; together with such exercises as the writing 


of an essay, and the reduction of it, when written, by 25 or 50 
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percent. 

Itwill, doubtless, be objected that to encourage young persons 
at the Pert age to browbeat, correct, and argue with their elders 
will render them perfectly intolerable. My answeris that children 
of that age are intolerable anyhow; and that their natural argu- 
mentativeness may just as well be canalized to good purpose as 
allowed to run away into the sands. It may, indeed, be rather less 
obtrusive at home ifitis disciplined in school; and anyhow, elders 
who have abandoned the wholesome principle that children 
should be seen and not heard have no one to blame but them- 
selves. 

Once again, the contents of the syllabus at this stage may be 
anything you like. The “subjects” supply material; but they are all 
to be regarded as mere grist for the mental mill to work upon. 
The pupils should be encouraged to go and forage for their own 
information, and so guided towards the proper use of libraries 
and books for reference, and shown how to tell which sources are 
authoritative and which are not. 

Towards the close of this stage, the pupils will probably be 
beginning to discover for themselves that their knowledge and 
experience are insufficient, and that their trained intelligences 
need a great deal more material to chew upon. The imagina- 
tion— usually dormant during the Pert age—will reawaken, and 
prompt them to suspect the limitations of logic and reason. This 
means that they are passing into the Poetic age and are ready to 
embark on the study of Rhetoric. The doors of the storehouse of 
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Rhetoric: a certain fr 


tion should be again allowed to take the lead over destructive 


criticism; and self-expression in writing can go forward, with its 
tools now sharpened to cut clean and observe proportion. Any 
child who already shows a disposition to specialize should be 
given his head: for, when the use of the tools has been well and 
truly learned, it is available for any study whatever. It would be 
well, I think, that each pupil should learn to do one, or two, sub- 
jects really well, while taking a few classes in subsidiary subjects so 
as to keep his mind open to the inter-relations of all knowledge. 
Indeed, at this stage, our difficulty will be to keep “subjects” apart; 
for Dialectic will have shown all branches of learning to be inter- 
related, so Rhetoric will tend to show thatall knowledge is one. To 
show this, and show why it is so, is pre-eminently the task of the 
mistress science. But whether theology is studied or not, we 
shouldatleastinsist that children who seem inclined to specialize 
on the mathematical and scientific side should be obliged to 
attend some lessons in the humanities and vice versa. At this 


Stage : 1 
8e, also, the Latin grammar, having done its work, may be 
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dropped for those who prefer to carry on their language studies 
on the modern side; while those who are likely never to have any 
great use or aptitude for mathematics might also be allowed to 
rest, more or less, upon their oars. Generally speaking, whatsoey. 
er is mere apparatus may now be allowed to fall into the 
background, while the trained mind is gradually prepared for 
specialization in the “subjects” which, when the Trivium is 
completed, it should be perfectly will equipped to tackle on its 
own. The final synthesis of the Trivium—the presentation and 
public defense of the thesis—should be restored in some form; 
perhapsasa kind of “leaving examination” during the last term at 
school. 

The scope of Rhetoric depends also on whether the pupil is to 
be turned out into the world at the age of sixteen or whether he is 
to proceed to the university. Since, really, Rhetoric should be 
taken at about fourteen, the first category of pupil should study 
Grammar from about nine to eleven, and Dialectic from twelve to 
fourteen; his last two school years would then be devoted to 
Rhetoric, which, in this case, would be ofa fairly specialized and 
vocational kind, suiting him to enter immediately upon some 
practical career. A pupil of the second category would finish his 
Dialectical course in his preparatory school, and take Rhetoric 
during his first two years at his public school. At sixteen, he would 
be ready to start upon those “subjects” which are proposed for his 
later study at the university: and this part of his education will 


correspond to the mediaeval Quadrivium. What this amounts to 
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is that the ordinary pupil, whose formal education ends at 
sixteen, will take the Trivium only; whereas scholars will take both 
the Trivium and the Quadrivium. 

Is the Trivium, then, a sufficient education for life? Properly 
taught, I believe that it should be. At the end of the Dialectic, the 
children will probably seem to be far behind their coevals 
brought up on old-fashioned “modern” methods, so far as 
detailed knowledge of specific subjects is concerned. But after 
the age of fourteen they should be able to overhaul the others 
hand over fist. Indeed, Iam notatall sure that a pupil thoroughly 
proficientin the Trivium would not be fit to proceed immediately 
to the university at the age of sixteen, thus proving himself the 
equal of his mediaeval counterpart, whose precocity astonished 
us at the beginning of this discussion. This, to be sure, would 
make hay of the English public-school system, and disconcert the 
universities very much. Itwould, forexample, make quite a differ- 
ent thing of the Oxford and Cambridge boatrace. 

ButI am nothere to consider the feelings ofacademic bodies: I 
am concerned only with the proper training of the mind to 
encounter and deal with the formidable mass of undigested 
problems presented to it by the modern world. For the tools of 
learning are the same, in any and every subject; and the person 
who knows how to use them will, at any age, get the mastery of a 
new subject in half the time and with a quarter of the effort 
expended by the person who has not the tools at his command. 


To learn six subjects without remembering how they were learnt 
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does nothing to ease the approach to a seventh; to have learnt 
and remembered the art of learning makes the approach to every 
subjectan open door. 

Before concluding these necessarily very sketchy suggestions, 
I ought to say why I think it necessary, in these days, to go back to a 
discipline which we had discarded. The truth is that for the last 
three hundred years or so we have been living upon our educa- 
tional capital. The post-Renaissance world, bewildered and 
excited by the profusion of new “subjects” offered to it, broke 
away from the old discipline (which had, indeed, become sadly 
dull and stereotyped in its practical application) and imagined 
that henceforward it could, as it were, disport itself happily in its 
new and extended Quadrivium without passing through the 
Trivium. But the Scholastic tradition, though broken and 
maimed, still lingered in the public schools and universities: 
Milton, however much he protested against it, was formed byit— 
the debate ofthe Fallen Angels and the disputation ofAbdielwith 
Satan have the tool-marks of the Schools upon them, and might, 
incidentally, profitably figure as set passages for our Dialectical 
studies. Right down to the nineteenth century, our public affairs 
were mostly managed, and our books and journals were for the 
most part written, by people brought up in homes, and trained in 
places, where that tradition was still alive in the memory and 
almostin the blood. Just so, many people today whoare atheist or 
agnostic in religion, are governed in their conduct by a code of 


Christian ethics which is so rooted that it never occurs to them to 
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question it. 

Butone cannotlive on capital forever. However firmly a tradi- 
tion is rooted, if itis never watered, though it dies hard, yet in the 
enditdies. And today a great number—perhaps the majority—of 
the men and women who handle our affairs, write our books and 
our newspapers, Carry out our research, present our plays and 
our films, speak from our platforms and pulpits—yes, and who 
educate our young people—have never, even in a lingering tradi- 
tional memory, undergone the Scholastic discipline. Less and 
less do the children who come to be educated bring any of that 
tradition with them. We have lost the tools of learning—the axe 
and the wedge, the hammer and the saw, the chisel and the 
plane— that were so adaptable to all tasks. Instead of them, we 
have merely a set of complicated jigs, each of which will do but 
one task and no more, and in using which eye and hand receive 
no training, so that no man ever sees the work as a whole or “looks 

to the end of the work.” 

What use is it to pile task on task and prolong the days of labor, 
if at the close the chief object is left unattained? It is not the fault 
of the teachers—they work only too hard already. The combined 
folly of a civilization that has forgotten its own roots is forcing 
them to shore up the tottering weight ofan educational structure 
that is built upon sand. They are doing for their pupils the work 
which the pupils themselves ought to do. For the sole true end 
of education is simply this: to teach men how to learn for them- 


selves; and whatever instruction fails to do this is effort spent in 
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vain. € 
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